AN EDITORIAL 


OHN BAILEY judged men by their 
smoking. He thought the man 
who smoked cigarettes a fop; pit- 

ied the one who smoked clay or corn- 

cob, contemned him who chose brier 
root, and disliked the smoker of cigars 
in that he carried no pouch from which 
his neighbor might fill, but he held in 
sovereign contempt the man who 
owned, and misused, a meerschaum. 

“ Anybody who smokes in puffs like a 

steam engine, or in gusts like a March 

wind,” he was wont to say, “ought to 

stick to clay. If he can't smoke a 

meerschaum cool and even, let him 

give it to a better man who can,”* 

“MacaAllister,” his own meerschaum, 

had been for years his best friend, 

faithful, soothing, silent. 

On the morning when my story, and 
his, began, Bailey smoked leisurely, 
watched the smoke wreaths, dreamed 
of a future editorship, and fancied he 
was composing copy. There was a 
knock at the door. With his pipe still 
between his lips, he growled “Come 
in,” 

When he saw that his caller was a 
woman he rose, knocking out his pipe 
so abruptly that the ashes fell on his 
hand. “I beg your pardon,” he said; 
“] thought it was one of the men,” 

“T can understand how often editors 
must be interrupted,” she said. Bai- 
ley started, the speech chimed so well 
with his dream. “I brought a manu- 
script, Mr. Sigler, for a friend. I was 
told I would find you here, and my 
friend’s article could get an editorial 
reading at once. I am Miss Raeburn.” 

She flushed, in growing embarrass- 
ment. It dawned upon Bailey that he 
and his caller were the victims of a 
practical joke, and he resolved to break 
the head of its perpetrator at his ear- 
liest convenience. 

He motioned Miss Raeburn to be 
seated. He remained standing, and 
she looked up at him. Her eyes were 
big and brown. He decided to let the 
mistake as to his identity pass for the 
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time. Why should he embarrass her 
with explanations? 

“Can you show me the manuscript ?” 
he asked. While he glanced over it 
the girl’s eyes were fixed upon him as 
if her destiny were in his hands. “I 
think this will go. It seems good, very 
good,” he said. 

“Oh, thank you. My friend will be 
so pleased,” she said, as she rose. Her 
face was very bright. Bailey noticed 
she had a dimple. 

“Can you call again to see when it 
will appear, and all that ?” he said. 

“T will be sure to c Shall it be 
to-morrow?” she asked, and Bailey 
felt that she had shown him a favor. 

After she went away he finished his 
smoke and thought it over. Why 
hadn’t he arranged to write instead of 
letting her call? When she found she 
had been misled, she would be angry. 
With whom ? he wondered, With those 
who had misinformed her, or him who 
had not set her right? Why was hea 
fool anyway ? 

The manuscript was fairly good. 
Bailey thought it would be printed, but 
not paid for. “Probably,” he told 
himself, “she chiefly wants to see it 
in print.” He smiled, remembering his 
own first successful manuscript. He 
had it somewhere in a box of papers. 
Perhaps she would paste hers in a 
scrap-book. He has heard girls did 
that sort of thing. 

When Bailey handed the manuscript 
to Mr. Sigler he said Miss Raeburn 
was a friend, and had written. The 
editor was willing to give the article 
space and send extras. 

Next morning Bailey thought every 
knock was Miss Raeburn's, and emp- 
tied his pipe so often to rise and greet 
some fellow-journalist that when she 
really arrived he was smoking, with his 
feet on the desk. 

He had resolved to explain and 
apologize for yesterday's error, but she 
looked so radiant, was so grateful for 
his kindness, and so impressed with his 
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power that he let the opportunity 
slip. 

When she held out her hand to him, 
with a little impulsive movement, he 
saw as he took it there was a darn in 
her glove. With a sudden shame for 
the ungenerous policy of the Chroni¢ler, 
he handed her a note as the price of 
her manuscript. This was burning 
bridges indeed. It made explanation 
impossible. He told himself he was a 
particularly knavish sort of fool. He 
had overplayed his part in a way that 
was unpardonable. Miss Raeburn, 
wholly unsuspecting, smiled so bright: 
ly as she said good-by that he forgot 
to repent any more. Instead, he smoked 
and blew rings. 

When Miss Raeburn brought other 
manuscripts Bailey’s one care was to 
prevent her discovering that he was 
not the editor of the Chronicler, that 
her manuscripts were not bought, and 
that he was behaving in an aitogether 
unjustifiable manner, The knowledge 
that he had no right to serve her made 
him rather wild. There was something 
confiding in her manner that gave his 
conscience a fine text from which to 
lecture, but he would not have had it 
changed for all that. She never forgot 
the work was that of “a friend.” He 
would have appreciated her confidence 
if she had given it. As she did not, he 
admired her reticence. 

After the first visit she came direct- 
ly to his office, unnoticed by the busy 
men downstairs. The original offend- 
er had decided, since Bailey had not 
spoken, the joke must have failed, and 
Bailey began to feel that his secret was 
in his own hands. 

One morning Miss Raeburn brought 
a new manuscript, which Bailey prom- 
ised to read “at his earliest opportu- 
nity.” These phrases helped to keep 
up the deception, and Bailey practised 
them faithfully. Her call seemed ab- 
surdly short. She wore a cluster of 
violets. He wondered who had given 
them to her. Bailey was beginning to 
feel there must be an end to this farce. 
But was it to be the end—or the be- 
ginning—of all things ? 

He pushed aside his work, drew out 
“ MacAllister,” and read the manu- 


script Miss Raeburn had left. He 
often tried, vainly, to read something 
of her girlish soul in the writings she 
gave him, and of which she herself al- 
ways spoke with a sort of reverential 
tenderness. Her choice of subjects 
puzzled him at times, and he found her 
work unsatisfactory. 

This last article inveighed against 
smoking, spoke of the dire ailments 
that overtake “tobacco fiends,” and 
ended with a plea to society to boycott 
smokers, “ MacAllister” had sus- 
pected Bailey of being in love from 
the days he first blew rings. When 
this article plunged him in gloom there 
could be no doubt of it. Ordinarily, 
Bailey would have pronounced such 
an article “rot,” and lighted his pipe 
with tapers made thereof. But one 
does not call the opinions of one’s 
sweetheart rot. Miss Raeburn knew 
he smoked. Perhaps, he thought, with 
the sore egotism of lovers, it was es- 
pecially aimed at him. 

He found gloomy satisfaction in sac- 
rificing himself for her sake when he 
carried the article to Mr. Sigler with a 
recommendation. Here a new compli- 
cation arose. Mr. Sigler flatly refused 
to publish it. Bailey’s professional 
good sense was at one with this dic- 
tum, and he had no word to say, but 
this forced the long delayed explana- 
ion. Refusing one of her manuscripts 
in his réle of editor never once oc- 
curred to him. 

He sat down at his desk to think it 
over with “MacAllister.” When he 
had half finished that smoke he took 
the pipe out of his lips and looked at 
it. It was a little thing to lie between 
him and happiness. This is the point 
he had reached in his meditations. 
Lovers consider only one difficulty at 
a time. And this is a merciful provi- 
sion. It was a beautiful pipe. The 
bowl was carved in queer and graceful 
design. It bulged ina deliciously ca- 
pacious way. It had been broken 
once, and the way it healed was a joy 
to Bailey’s heart. He had given the 
best years of his life to its coloring. 
Miss Raeburn or “ MacAllister ?” 

Bailey leaned forward, as if to break 
the pipe on the stove. A flicker of 
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firelight on the bow! made it gleam— 

as her hair gleamed in the sunshine. 
Bailey knocked out the ashes, and 

In the 


put the pipe in his pocket. 
same pocket, with grim determi 
he crowded the anti-tobacco e: 
“Sounds like an anti-tobacco adver- 
tisement,” he growled, being cross be- 
cause he wasn’t happy. He had Miss 
Raeburn's address from her manu- 
scripts, and had often walked past her 
house. ‘This time he stopped and rang. 

Miss Raeburn received him alone. 
Her father, she said, was ill. When 
Bailey said he was sorry he lied. He 
began his story at once and told it 
briefly, suppressing certain details. 
She had been misinformed about him 
in the first place ; to avoid annoying 
her with explanations, he had handed 
her manuscripts to Mr. Sigler with a 
recommendation to his personal atten- 
tion ; they had, as she knew, been re- 
ceived. He had let her remain under 
a false impression too long, yielding to 
the temptation to serve her even in 
the smallest way, and he had come to 
apologize, 
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Miss Raeburn looked up demurely, 
“My friend isn't I,” she said; “ it’s 
papa.” 

Bailey beamed, “ My luck is better 
than I deserve,” he said, “because I 
only confessed when I had to. The 
truth is ‘The Evils of the Tobacco 
Habit’ won't go. I'm awfully glad 
you didn’t write it.” 

Miss Raeburn’s dimple appeared. 
“Oh, Icouldn’t,” she said; “I’m not 
clever enough—and I'm afraid I’m not 
advanced enough. And I know you 
aren’t as sorry at the fate of papa’s 
manuscript as you might be if you 
didn’t smoke that fascinating meer- 
schaum. And I'm hardly sorry at all, 
because. a 





As he smoked that evening, Bailey 
smiled often to himself, and then he 
said, “Mac, old man, it’s the first time 
in the history of the world that the 
‘friend’ a woman tells us about in a 
newspaper office has been bona fide. 
Luck is with us, old fellow.” And 
then he blew a ring. 

Henderson Daingerfeld. 
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ES, sir,” said the old landlord, 
complacently ; “that there is 
the old Rathburn House, and 

haunted, sir, as haunted as the grave 
itself, sir. It was built for two families, 
and has two front doors on the front. 
You see, Jeremiah and Charton Rath- 
burn were brothers, and very fond of 
each other. Charton, he was the old- 
est, and—well, he was a queer un, no 
mistake—one of your haughty, black 
lookin’ aristocrats, with never a civil 
word for a body as long as he lived 
there. The queer part of him was that 
he should fall a’most mad in love with 
the littlest cretur I ever saw. She 
as meek as Moses, and as homely asa 
frog, sir, ‘ceptin’ hereyes. ‘They were 
more like stars than eyes nat’rally are. 
Well, sir, he fell in love with her— 






Anna her name was—and built this 
house. He made it double, so that 
Jeremiah might get married’ and live 
alongside of him. 

“ Jerry, he was awful quiet-like, allus 
affable ‘to everyone, and by and by 
he got married, married another meek 
un, only she was meeker’n Anna, bein’ 
timid an’ shy-like. Her name was 
Prudence, an’ she was well liked. The 
two women folks, they didn’t get along 
first class from the first, and finally had 
an up-and-down row ; no words, you 
know ; they was both ladies by birth 
an’ learnin’; but they hired the devil 
himself to invent the most hateful ways 
for ‘em, an’ they never was seen to- 
gether, Right in the middle of the 
house was a big door. Charton thought 
‘twould save goin’ out doors to get to 
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each other; but that door was never 
opened ; the old key rusted in the lock. 
Anna, she never had no children, but 
Prudence did; it died ‘fore it was a 
week old, so it didn’t amount to much 
after all, Then Prudence, she up an’ 
died, an’ Jerry, he up an’ brought 
home a new wife. She was a stunner ; 
she was one of your high-stepping thor- 
ough-breds, with a world of devils an’ 
angels in her eyes, an’ a handsome 
mouth, but never smiled, only kept al- 
most perfectly still. 

“She loved Jerry though, an’ they 
was as happy as clams, or nightin’ales ; 
clams suits Jerry best, for he never 
made much of a howdy-do. Then 
what did Charton do but fall in love 
with Jerry’s new wife? An’ his own 
wife, she jest looked on an’ never said 
a word, but those great eyes were more 
like stars than ever. Pretty soon 
Charton began to hint things about 
Jerry that was bad. Then one night 
Anna was found shot in her bed; an’, 
if you will believe it, sir, the big door 
was onlocked. Charton was out of 
town that night, an’ Edith, that’s Jerry’s 
new wife, she was off to her folks in 
Merton. Of course, suspicion pointed 
at Jerry, an’ he was took up an’ tried. 
Well, they hung him for it, although 
“twa'n’t proved he did it. His wife, 
she raved on like a madwoman, an’ 
said she knew it was Charton that killed 
her. Charton,he went away,an’ Edith 
she had a young one an’ died. Her 
folks took it; no one ever knew wheth- 
er it was a boy or a girl. One thing 
they do know, an’ that is, that the three 
Mrs. Rathburns an’ Jeremiah come 
back to earth an’ fight every night, till 
folks say ’tain’t safe to live near the 
house. Yes, sirree, that's a regular 
haunted house, sure enough.” 

The landlord filled his pipe with vis- 
ible satisfaction. His listener laughed 
lightly. 

“Jam not superstitious my good 
man, but your tale is extremely inter- 
esting. Jeremiah must have been quite 
a captivating fellow to have secured 
such a beautiful wife,” he added, jest- 
ingly. 

“His picture hangs in the old gal- 
lery,” said the old landlord, dryly, “an’ 








so does the rest of ’em. 
better take a look at ‘em.” 

The younger man laughed again. 

“T shall probably do so, as I have 
recently purchased the property,” he 
said serenely. 

“Goin' to live there?” queried the 
story-teller, sarcastically. z 

“Certainly. I hope we shall be very 
good friends, we are such near neigh- 
bors. I shall be delighted "—holding 
out his hand—*to have you come and 
listen to the bickerings between the 
former inhabitants of the house.” 

“No, sir,” said the old man seri- 
ously ; “and I reckon you'll be only too 
glad to spend most of your time in my 
jolly tavern, sir. At any rate, know 
that you are welcome here. I like 
your face, and, ‘pon honor! I haven't 
heard so friendly a tone since poor 
Jerry died.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Graff,” said the 
young man, rising to go. “Here is my 
card; pray give me a call when we are 
established here.” 

“We!” said the thunderstruck Mr. 
Graff. 

“By ‘we,’ I mean my wife and I,” 
said the other, smiling. 

“ Sir—Mr.—Mr.—" (consulting the 
card in his hand) “ Livingstone, 1 hope 
you won't bring a lovely lady here, sir. 
‘Think of the dangers of that house!” 


Perhaps you 


“said the landlord, solemnly. 


Eric Livingstone laughed. 

“Dora is very brave,” he said, assur- 
ingly ; and, with a pleasant word of 
farewell, left the inn. 

“He is like Jerry Rathburn, as I 
live,” muttered the landlord; “and 
him a married man, goin’ to bring his 
wife here. He ain’t the good sense of 
Jerry Rathburn.” 

Meanwhile, Mr, Livingstone was hur- 
rying toward Rathburn House. It was 
an old gray-stone mansion, moss-grown 
and gloomy. Rank weeds thrived near 
the doors, and the once brilliant garden 
was a mass of wild disorder. Every- 
thing had the look of departed gran- 
deur. Even the birds did not take 
advantage of the silent eaves. At one 
of the dreary windows hung a huge bat 
—omen of evildoing. Eric shuddered 
in spite of himself. 
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Wading through the dank grasses, he 
reached the right hand door. 

“This was Charton’s side,” he mur- 
mured. 

As he ventured in, the bare, dark 
walls looked sombrely down. He 
passed quickly through the rooms. 

“Hullo!” he muttered, as he tried 
one door and found it bolted. With 
an exclamation, he burst it in uncere- 
moniously. 

The interior made him pale with 
sudden fright ; it was nothing but a 
small, close room ; but the walls were 
hung in blue and silver, after the an- 
cient style of ladies’ boudoirs. It had 
been Anna Rathburn’s room ; and that 
tumbled couch, with yellow, decaying, 
silken coverlets, had been her death- 
bed. Everything was just as she had 
left it before retiring. Eric could al- 
most imagine the woman there now ; 
and, turning hastily, he left the room, 
closing the door behind him. 

The rest were empty rooms, all save 
one, which could hardly be called a 
room, but a large hall, extending from 
one end of the great house to the 
other. It was hung with the famous 
Rathburn pictures. 

As Eric opened the door a draft of 
chill air came through the passage. 
He walked boldly into the dim light 





There they hung, the old, old pict, 


ures. 

He rapidly passed by the ancient 
faces until he reached one near the 
last. It was a haughty face, as the 
landlord had said. The passionate, 
kindling eye looked fiercely at him, 
and the black hair sheltered a massive 
brow, which was suggestive of both 
strength and cruelty. 

Next was his wife, the murdered 
Anna, plain almost to deformity ; but 
the eyes, so wonderful and star-like, 
seemed to belong to another world 
than this, 

Eric studied the faces keenly, then 
passed on. 

By the side of Anna was the face of 
the man who was sentenced for the 
crime. Mild, blue-eyed, and gentle- 
faced, was Jeremiah Rathburn. He 
would have looked effeminate had it 
not been for an underlying fire in the 
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depths of his quiet eyes—a certain 
something that made Eric feel that it 
was quite possible that he might take 
part in the ghostly bickerings at the 
present time. He passed on to Pru- 
dence. 

A sister-spirit, evidently, so serene 
and unassuming was she. He merely 
glanced at her curiously. 

At the last face he paused, spell- 
bound. This was Edith. What mar- 
vellous beauty! What power in the 
dark, commanding face! Eric turned 
almost reverently to the mild-faced 
Jerry. 

“A man must be more than a man 
to win such a one,” he thought. 

‘Then he did a very queer thing. 

He removed the nails from all the 
five pieces of canvas; and, rolling 
them neatly, threw them into a far 
corner of the gallery. Selecting the 
two handsomest frames, he flung the 
others after the pictures. Then, view- 
ing his work with much satisfaction, 
he started to go out, but returned, and, 
diving into the dark corner, drew out 
the pictured face of Edith, and tooked 
at it long and intently. At last, witha 
sigh, he threw it back and went out. 

At the entrance of the house were 
two neat rolls of canvas. He lifted 
these carefully in his arms and re- 
turned to the gallery. Unrolling the 
first, he displayed an excellent paint- 
ing of himself, which he nailed secure- 
ly into a frame. When the next was 
unrolled it brought to view a sweet, 
girlish face, which could not have seen 
more than nineteen summers at most. 
The innocence in the great soft eyes 
and curling lips was very charming. 
The fair little head was covered with 
curling and abundant hair of that ex- 
quisite golden- brown which artists 
love to paint. 

Eric nailed this in very tenderly. 
As he hung it on the wall, he said, 
gently: 

“Now, Dora darling, [ must go.” 

Then turning to the pile of outcast 
canvas in the corner, he said, curtly : 

“Remember, Charton Rathburn, I 
am master here! Good-night,” and 
went down the stairs, feeling much re- 
lieved, 
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That night the amiable landlord, 
Graff, was very talkative. 

“Yes, Bill, it’s true enough, that 
swell young feller has bought the 
Rathburn House; and, more’n that, 
he is going to bring home his wife 
there, too. He is very pleasant-spoken, 
and invited me to come and spend the 
night with him,” 

“ Like enough he'll want to adopt yer, 
George,” jeered one of the bystanders. 

Mr. George Graff looked wrathfully 
at him. 

“Mayhap he will, Ike Small, but if 
he happens to want a fool, I'll recom- 
mend you,” he cried. 

“No need ter do thet, George ; he 
needn’t look so fur for it, if he comes 
here,” said Ike, cheerfully. “There's 
no fool like an old fool, my boy. 

Mr. Graff looked ‘supremely dis- 
gusted. 

“Yes, Bill,” he continued to a red- 
headed ‘specimen, who was enjoying a 
dirty cob-pipe on a sugar jar; “he 
*minded me of Jerry, as I live! Same 
smile an’ chipper way, you know, only 
not so ding quiet as Jerry.” 

“Jerry Rathburn always seemed to 
me to be makin’ his own grave-clothes,” 
said Ike, musing on Jerry’s solemnity. 

“He was good, Jerry was,” said one 
old man, regretfuily ; an’ he was no 
more guilty than I am.” 

“That's so, Ben!” echoed the rest. 

“No, sir, nor no more guilty than 
you,” continued the old man, indig- 
nantly. 

But the auditors failed to respond as 
warmly as before. 

“Come, I'm goin’ to lock up now, 
boys,” said George ; and they all filed 
out, thinking of the one scandal of 
“ye olden times.” 

It was on a very lovely morning that 
Mr. Livingstone ‘brought his pretty 
wife to her new home. 

“How romantic and beautiful it 
is!” she said, delightedly. 

The rooms had been luxuriously 
furnished, and the grounds put into 
perfect condition. Truly it was a mag- 
nificent old place; and Eric felt very 
proud of it. 

“See ! it isn’t a bit ghostly,” she 
went on, gayly. 








“I'm glad you like it, Dora, dear,” 
said her husband, lovingly ; “you are 
to he its queen,” 

“Then I must have black velvet 
gowns and a set of pearls and dia- 
monds,” she laughed ; “a queen would 
not take possession of her throne ina 
simple muslin dress.” 

Eric smiled fondly at her eager 
face. 

“You shall do as you will,” she 
said, gently. 

After he had gone curious little 
Dora went on an exploring expedition. 

“Why, this door is fastened,” she 
said, wonderingly ; “I must have John 
come and open it for me. No, I guess 
1 will go up into the gallery first.” 

Singing merrily, she flew up the 
stairs. Down the gallery she ran, 
looking brightly at the pictured faces. 

“Here is mine, and here is Eric’s; 
how nice!” she cried, clapping her 
hands. ‘ What is that old chest in the 
corner, I wonder ?” 

She ran to it and lifted the lid. Her 
heart stood still with delight. 

“Dresses ! lovely dresses !’” she said, 
rapturously. 

Selecting a black velvet one, she 
was going to take it at once to her 
room; but, on second thought, she 
looked deeper into the chest, She was 
rewarded by finding a box of jewels, 
rare and sparkling. 

On the lid was written, in a fine, 
delicate hand : “Given to me, on my 
wedding-day, by my husband.” 

“This must have been her wedding- 
dress,” thought Dora, looking tenderly 
at the other dress lying in the chest. 
“Tt must have been white once. I 
wonder who she was.” 

Resting her bright head on the edge 
of the chest, little Dora wondered if 
the dead woman were glad that she 
had been the first to find her treasure 
—she who had just been married her- 
self and was so happy! With an af- 
fectionate little pat on the lid of the 
old chest, she hurried to her room. 

“It’s too big for me,” she sighed, 
tripping over the long skirt, and look- 
ing dismally at her reflection in the 
long mirror, 

“Playing house, 











darling?” asked 
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Eric, coming in and catching her in 
the act of trying the effect of the black 
velvet against her rich red cheek. 

“Who is it, Eric?” she coaxed, nes- 
tling up to him with a confiding, little 
gesture. 

“Tt belonged to a handsome woman, 
who has been dead many years,” he 
said, lightly. 

“Was she happy, Eric ?” 

“Most of the time, pet, I suppose,” 
replied he, carelessly. 

“ Did she have any children, Eric?” 

“Very likely, my dear; but come 
and put on a less regal attire, my 
queen ; court session is over. After 
all, I guess my little wife is better 
fitted to be queen of the fairies.” 


A week passed very pleasantly to 
the Livingstones ; and then Dora grew 
lonely in the great house. 

“Couldn't I send for Phyllis, dear ?”” 
she asked, eagerly. 

“Certainly, Dora; it will be more 
jolly for you.” 

So Phyllis Lee was sent for. She 
was a breezy, dashing brunette, and 
Dora’s most intimate girl-friend, a very 
brilliant girl, whose sense of fun far 
out-ran her good sense many times; 
but she was good-natured and popular ; 
every one liked her in spite of her 
practical jokes now and then. 

“Dora, dear, I wouldn’t make too 
free with that ancient chest,” said Eric 
one evening before Phyllis arrived. 

“T will be careful,” promised Dora, 
faithfully. 

Up to this time the quarrelling Rath- 
burns must have adjourned their night- 
ly conversation ; for all had been very 
peaceful and quiet. 

On the day Phyllis was to arrive 
Dora was as happy asa bird. At ten 
o'clock the carriage drove to the door ; 
and the girls flew to meet each other, 
as girls always have done, and always 
will do, to the end of the chapter. 

+ “Well, Phyllis, your face is most 
welcome ; my darling is looking brighter 
already,” said Eric, heartily. 

He sincerely liked Phyllis ; and Dora 
was always lively when with her. 

“A haunted house !” cried Phyllis ; 
“isn’t it perfectly charming ?” 





She went from garret to cellar in a 
transport of romantic delight. 

“Have you seen a ghost?” she 
asked Dora, as they sat on the stone 
porch overlooking the street. 

“No; only the chest, you know,” 
satd Dora, thoughtlessly. 

“Chest!” echoed Phyllis, interest- 
edly. 

“Nothing, only some clothes,” stam- 
mered poor Dora. 

Phyllis insisted upon seeing it, of 
course, and went into ecstasies over 
the elegant dresses. 

“How would I look in the velvet 
one? Iam going to try.” 

The effect was superb; and pretty 
Phyllis, who was not unconscious of 
her attractions, was highly pleased. 

“TI have an idea, Dora, dear,” she 
said, airily. “When is Eric going on 
that trip, to be gone over-night ?” 

“To-morrow, I guess. Why? 
swered Doxa, wonderingly. 

“Oh, nothing now! I'll tell you 
after he goes,” answered Phyllis. 

At the tea-table, she said, plaintively. 

“Eric, why can't we have that jolly 
landlord of the inn stay here with 
John to-morrow night? I should feel 
safer then ; shouldn’t you, Dora?” 

“I won't go if you feel timid,” said 
Eric, hastily. “Dora, my child, are 
you afraid?” 

“Nonsense!” cried Phyllis, buoy- 
antly ; “of course not! Only the land- 
lord would be company for John.” 

So it was decided that George Graff 
should spend a night in the haunted 
house, 

He promised to come, and kept his 
promise, too ; for, soon after Eric had 
gone, he slipped into the servants’ 
Kitchen, for a glass of ale with John, 

“He must not see me, on any ac- 
count,” said Phyllis, and then laid bare 
her scheme. 

“Tam going to put on that velvet 
dress, and be a ghost,” she began. “I 
wish he hadn't seen you; then we 
could have two. After he gets well 
asleep, and a trifle tipsy, by that time, 
of course, I will appear. Won't it be 
un?” 







an- 





sked Dora, timidly. 
“Goosey | goosey!” cried Phyllis; 
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and then ran to try on the velvet 
knew, as she stood 
put- 





dre: She little 
there in Edith Rathburt room, 
ting the shining jewels into her 
hair, how much she looked like that fa- 
mous beauty—wonderfully like in that 
velvet gown! ‘he excitement made 
her pale; and, as she stood unsmiling- 
ly before the mirror, it might have 
been the unhappy Edith herself. 

In the kitchen, George Graff was 
telling the terrified John of the Rath- 
burn mystery. 

As he was enlarging upon the beauty 
of the magnificent Edith, John was 
surprised to see his ruddy face grow 
ashen ; and, listening, he heard the 
clock tell the hour: Midnight! 

Into the doorway, noiselessly glided 
a stately form. She held a burning 
taper in one bloodless hand, that shed 
a pale lustre over her loveline: 

George sank back, with a stifled 














cry: 
“ Edith Rathburn !" 

She stood motionless; then, 
unearthly tone, she spoke : 

“George Graff, you knew me well.” 

“Yes, yes, my lady! oftentimes, 
with Mr. Jerry, God bless him !” cried 
the old man, trembling. 

She floated toward him, lifting the 
other hand above her brow. The 
jewels caught the reflection of the red 
cloth on the mantel, and it colored her. 
hand a brilliant scarlet. 

“Go back! go back! there’s blood 
on your hand!” shrieked the landlord; 
and his cry was re-echoed in dismal 
gallery overhead. 

As she came nearer, the old man fell 
back, and, with fixed eyes, gazed sight- 
lessly upon her. 

“Dora! Dora! he is dead!" cried 
Phyllis, terrified ; but Dora was locked 
in her room, with her head under the 
bed-clothes. 

Down the street to the inn, flew 
Phyllis in her finery. The old men, 
drinking round the bar, looked up as 
she came in, then, with loud cries, they 
ran past her down the street. 

“A ghost from the haunted house !”” 
they cried. 

In distress, she ran home. John was 
bringing back the life to poor George. 


in an 


Phyllis, not daring to frighten them by 
staying, went to the parlor, She was 
leaning against the mantel, when Eric 
came unexpectedly in. For a moment, 
he was frightened. It was the musty 
picture in the gallery, looking re- 
proachfully at him, but, in an instant, 
he recognized Phyllis. 

“Eric! Oh, Eric! I am so thankful 
that you are here !" she cried, bursting 
into tears, and sending him with a 
brief explanation to the help of poor 

















She then sought Dora. ‘The door 
was fastened, and she knocked in vain. 

“Ts she dead ?” thought the wretched 
girl. 

With a strength born of desperation, 
she flung herself against the door. 

“Thank God! it is yielding,” 
murmured. 

Another blow, and it did yield ; and, 
in another moment, Phyllis was staring 
about her in terrified ement, 

“AmI mad? Where is this room? 
Where am 1?” she cried, horror- 
stricken. | 

Everything was of a past age in the 
close, dark room. ‘The worn, decaying 
hangings were blue and silver, anil the 
coverlids of the couch were silken, 

Recovering herself with an effort, 
she was soon comparatively calm. 

“It is the room Dora spoke of as 
the ‘closed room,’” she thought. 

Then she thought of poor Gcorge, 
and of her joke which might prove 
fatal. Hastily she ran to her own 
room, and changed the velvet dress for 
one of blue cashmere ; then she stole 
downstairs. 

Eric and Dora were talking earnest- 
ly together. Phyllis came up, almost 
timidly. 

“Is—is he dead?” she asked, 
iously. 

“George will be all right in the 
morning,” said Eric, in a worried tone, 
“Tt is not that which worries me. | 
have heard some news to-night, which 
will oblige me to give up this house.” 

Phyllis started : 

“Tsn’t it yours ?” she asked. 

“TI bought it, of course; but the 
lawful heir, whom they supposed dead, 
is alive.” 
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“You will remember Edith Rath- 
burn had a child," he continued, “It 
was a boy, named for its father, it 
seems. In time, this boy grew to bea 
man; and, one morning, he left the 
house and was secretly married. On 
his return, he said nothing of his mar- 
riage; and soon after he died. A 
woman has now come forward, and she 
claims that she is the old nurse of this 
man’s son, born of that secret: mar- 
iage. She has proof ; and the proper- 
ty must now be passed into his hands. 
Te is a young man of one and twenty, 
and, in every way capable of taking 
aurge of the e. Now comes the 
awkward part,” confessed Eric, rather 
sheepishly ; “in my exuberance of 

its, Ltook out the last family por- 
and substituted my own. He 
may be here before I can restore the 
proper ones to their places. 

“Oh, Eric, let's go at once and do 

“cried Dora, hastily. 
cl, after a whil 
oing Er 




































,” replied the 








sed, and the pictures 


remained unchanged. _ Finally, 


yet 
Eric and his wife, with Phyllis, repaired 





to the gallery. 

“What a lovely face!” cried Phyl- 
lis, looking at Edith’s haughty beauty. 

“Ves, madam,” said a’ pleasant 
voice just behind her ; “and I trust J 
shall some day bring her equal to 
grace these ancient halls. T shall 
main single until I see one like her.” 

‘The speaker was a gentlemanly 
young fellow, with a fair, clean-shaven 

















face, and pleasant blue eyes, very like 
the pictured face of Jerry Rathburn, 
which was fastening into its 
frame. 

“Mr. Rathburn!” he exclaimed. 





Then, with easy grace, he introduced 
him to the ladies, explaining why he 
was working upon the pictures at such 
a time. 

Jerry Rathburn laughed heartily. 

“Tt is rather ludicrous,” he said, his 
blue eyes twinkling with fun. 

“You will remain: to tea,” insisted 
Eric; and, nothing loath, he stayed. 
In fact, the evening was so pleasant a 
one that it ended in his asking Eric to 
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remain at Rathburn House, and let 
him have the use of one room, and a 
place at their table, until, as he laugh- 
ingly said, he found a wife. Eric con- 
sented, but he felt tolerably sure that 
their stay there would be very briet, 
for Jerry had hardly taken his eyes 
from Phyllis during the evening. 

‘The evening before Phyllis was to 











go Dora asked her if she would not 
put on that velvet dress again. 
“Not before Mr, Rathburn,” pro- 


tested Phyllis. 

“Only for me, dear,” pleaded Dora, 
and Phyllis was persuaded. As she 
put the dress on she thought of Jerry 
speech, and wondered if she were b 
as fair as the pictured Edith, 








it 
In this 
pensive mood, she rested herself on the 





couch to wait for Dora. When the 
door opened she did not look up. At 
last, as no one spoke, she asked : 

“Well, how do you like me, dear?” 

Inan instant she was encircled by a 
pair of very strong, loving arms, and a 
voice that was surely not Dora’s saic, 
softly : 

“*Love'is the word that describes 
my feelings for you, my darling 
and the stately Phyllis, who looked, as 
she sat there, like some superb queen, 
said, affrightedly : 

“O gracious! why, Jerry, is it you?” 

Mr. Rathburn only knew that she 
had called him ‘ Jerry ;’ the exclam: 
tion was too insignificant to remem- 
ber. 

“Do you really think I am as swect 
as Edith ?” she whispered, shyly. 

Eric did not leave the old house ; but 
each happy family took one part, and 
Rathburn House is a double house once 
more, and the big door is open all the 
time. 

‘The old landlord is dead, but his 
son tells the wonderful story to the 
passers-by. In the dim gallery hang 
two new pictures, and the famous Edith 
looks tenderly at the exquisite face so 
near. They are very like; though 
Jerry likes to believe that Phyllis is the 
fairer. 

The bickering Rathburns remain for- 
ever silent, and the house is no longer 
haunted. 









































Mary Woodbury Leighton, 


A GIRL AND A HAT. 


E met her for the first time at a 
H friend's house. At dinner and 
in the drawing-room afterward, 
she talked a great deal for a young 
girl She seemed able to give, at a 
moment's notice, fixed and complete 
opinions on any conceivable subject. 
Maat this enviable state of mind has its 
drawbacks he was subsequently to dis: 
cover. Atthe time, however, he vast- 
ly admired her decision and force of 
character, That cleverness and reso- 
lution should belong to a furbelowed 
pretty bit of New York femininity, and 
all of it put together, be willing to en- 
tertain him for an hour with dashing 
scraps of conversation and smiles and 
looks of pure sophisticated coquetry— 
he hated the rural kind—was the sort 
of thing that did not happen toa man 
more than twice or thrice in a life- 
time. It occurred to Gregory Allan to 
make the most of it. She was chic, 
good form, capital style, and all the 
rest of the things he liked to meet in a 
drawing-room. It was within the range 
of certainties that she dressed as well 
all the year round, and that she was up 
in golf and Duse and Howells; that 
she went on Ladies’ Day tothe Fencers' 
Club, and had spent a couple of years 
abroad ; and that she had left undone 
none of those things she ought to have 
done to make herself socially admir- 
able. He even suspected her of hay- 
ing a heart somewhere about her an- 
atomy. 

Altogether, Allan considered himself 
in luck. The evening was dying be- 
fore a tardy remembrance of the hos- 
tess swept over the girl—it is usually 
the woman to whom the convention- 
ities occur, and she left Gregory 
bruptly. Presently he said good- 
night, and a moment later stood in the 
downstair hall hunting in his pocket 
for a cigar, and feeling an inward cer- 
tainty that he would never be invited 
again, when his host, Cheswick, caught 
sight of him, 

He had a request to make of Allan, 



































it appeared, and the request resolved 
elf into explanation, suggestion, and 
instant and hearty acquiescen¢ The 
girl, Miss Constance Leacock, was to 
have been called for by a brother. 
Brother yet invisible, girl in a hurr: 
She lived only a block away. Wou 
Allan?) Of course Allan would—* de- 
lighted, my dear fellow, delighted. 

The girl was also apologetic, but ex- 
pressed herself as not sorry for the 
contretemps when Allan's picasure was 
explained to he 

“This is very nice, then,” she said, 
looking at him ‘as they went down the 
steps. The glance was perfectly lad 
like, yet Gregory remembered to have 
seen the same spirit in the eyes of a 
little chorus girl who had once asked 
him impudently to drink with her, 

“By Jove, I will, young lady,” he 
said to himself. The girl walked on. 
‘The conversation dropped to the point 
at which it had been left off, 

“Tt is strange how one forgets peo- 
ple,” Allan mused aloud. “1 have a 
wretched memory for faces and 
names.” 

“T dare say that you will have for- 
gotten both of mine,” the girl remarked, 
languidly, “before we meet again 

Allan protested usually and warmly. 

“At all events you will remember my 
hat,” and Miss Leacock stood under a 
street light. “Itis quite new. There 
is not another like it in town. Nor 
will there be. Madame has assured 
that. As you can see, it is striking. 
It may be a guide to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Allan, gravely. 
The girl turned and looked at him. 
“She ought not to look that way at an 
unprotected stranger,” thought Allan, 
parenthetically. 
remember the hat at all 
events, won't you?” she asked, as 
Gregory walked around her and looked 
carefully at the hat from all points of 
view. 

“T should know that hat in Paris 
he remarked at last, emphatically 
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“T fancy that is where it would 
know itself best,” laughed the girl; 
and on his solitary way home, Gregory 
reflected that, next to goodness in @ 
woman, he admired a certain wit. 

So beginneth the history of the hat. 
Its progress is involved in mazes and 
shame, but where it endeth the sun 
shines. 

Allan wished hard during the week 


to come to see the girl again. He had 
been much more entertained than 
usual. 





“Jove, how she can use her eye 
he wondered aloud ; “that sort of thing: 
is high art.” 

And there came a corresponding 
desire to be cultured in this ard, a 
culture inspired by the presence of its 
high priest But get sight of her 
ae could not. A week passed by in 
fruitless search for the hat with a 
critical-eyed young beauty beneath it. 

At last one day he became, as he 
facetiously expressed it, “ Pamela, or 

irtue rewarded.” Coming toward 
him, he saw the hat glorified in the 
sunlight of Fifth Avenue. He got a 
smile ready. The bow was prear- 
ranged of Providence, as all good bows 
are, and he raised his hand to his hat. 

The girl came on and on, and— 
passed without a glance in his direc- 
tion. Gregory did as many a good 
fellow had done before him, smoothed 
his mustache and tried to look as if 
his hand had been raised for no other 
purpose. He repressed a feeble in- 
clination to sit down on the pavement, 
to recover, and reflected that prob- 
ably the ‘girl had not seen him. 
Wherefore he graciously resolved to 
give her another chance. Acting im- 
mediately on this kindly impulse, he 
wheeled about and followed the hat. 
The girl had now crossed the Plaza 
and was walking along a side-path of 
the Park toward the terrace. Gregory 
easily overtook her, and saluting her, 
walked along by her side. She gave a 
startled glance at him, nervously re- 
turning his bow. Allan felt that some- 
thing was wrong. Was it possible she 
had forgotten him? He could easily 
find out. 

“T have to thank you for that 
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charming evening at the Cheswicks,” 
he began. 

The girl turned a more disturbed 
look upon him and murmured a reply 
which Gregory could not catch. 

“You see now,” he continued, in the 
tone of men toward girls with whom 
they are on joking terms; “there was 
no mistaking the hat. I should know 
it anywhere.” 

This time there was wrath as well as 
fright in the hasty glance Gregory got. 
The girl hastened her pace until she 
was almost running and, to Allan's as- 
tonishment, dashed up toa man of his 
own acquaintance who was sauntering 
toward them, and clasping his arm, 
turned indignantly upon Grego 

“This man—he—" she gasped, “he 
is following me and I am frightened. 
Please—please—send him awa’ 

The new-comer looked as if the situ- 
ation were too much for him. 

“Why, Allan, old man, what's up?” 
The girl forestalled Gregory's bewild 
ered response. 

“He would walk with me—and—' 
with a burst of angry tears, “then— 
he—he made fun of my hat. 

A wholly irresponsible smile flick- 
ered over the face of the new-comer, 
and Gregory began a formal speech. 

“T beg to assure you that I am at 
least guiltless of that damning charge ” 
—he gave the adjective an unnecessary 
emphasis ; “but as you see fit to ignore 
my previous meeting with you, I am, I 
suppose, on the footing of a stranger 
who has forced his society upon you. 
For that I beg your pardon.” 

The intruded-upon young lady 
turned her back upon him with an 
air of contempt. 

“TI never met him before in my life,” 
she said. There was a brief silence. 
The arbitrator, young Van Horne, 
gazed non -committally at- the sur- 
rounding trees. The instinct of self- 
preservation is still strong in arbitra- 
tors. He was as certain as a man can 
be of anything in this world, that it was 
merely another case of Allan's short- 
sightedness, but at the same time he 
declined to interfere and put matters 
right because of a lawless delight in 
the situation, “It's so seldom a chap 
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enjoys himself,” he explained, plain- 
tively to Gregory afterward when that 
much-wronged gentleman assailed him 
with mighty force. 

“Tell him to go away,” the girl said, 
crossly, sweeping her eyes disdainfully 
over Allan and addressing herself to 
young Van Horne. 

“Tell this young lady that I took 
her for someone else, for a very nice 
girl,” with emphasis, “whom I met at 
the Cheswicks,” retaliated Gregory, 
shortly. 

‘Thus appealed to by both combatants 
Van Horne felt called upon to speak. 
He glanced wickedly at Allan and ob- 
served soothingly to the girl— 

“You must not mind Allan—Mr. 
Gregory Allan, by the way, Miss Stan- 
hope,”—a stormy bow was exchanged— 
“he is always hazy about his bowing 
list and often speaks to young women 
by mistake, short-sighted, you see, and 
absent-minded, and all the rest of it ; but 
no one ever minds him. He does not 
mean anything, you know, and he picks 
up many a pleasant acquaintance.” 

Gregory glared furiously at the 
speaker of this ingenious distortion. 
The girl looked angry and suspiciously 
at them both, 

Luckily, at this sufficiently exciting 
juncture, a new arrival came upon the 
scene, and when Gregory saw her a look 
of joy totally out of proportion to the 
length of their acquaintance came into 
his face. It was the girl and the hat. 

As it chanced, she knew all the mem- 
bers of the group, and as she drew near 
she saluted them in an airy and friend- 
ly manner. 

“How do you do, Mr. Allan? I have 
been wanting to see you.” 

Gregory replied, with real feeling in 
his voice, that the desire was mutual. 

“ And is that really you, Molly ? and 
Arthur Van Horne? How odd! I did 
not know that you three were friends.” 

“Neither are we,” said Miss Stan- 
hope, sharply. “Arthur, of course, I 
have always known, although just now 
he is behaving abominably ; and this— 
this gentleman. ss 

“Allan is my name,” interrupted 
Gregory, coldly. 

“Mr, Allan—he—oh, tell her about 
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it, Arthur.” There was still a suspicion 
of tears in Miss Stanhope’s voice. 

“I prefer to tell it myself,” remarked 
Gregory, hastily. “First, I wish to ask 
you, Miss Leacock, if Miss Stanhope is 
not wearing a hat the exact fac-simile 
of your own?” 

To his surprise there were sudden 
and indignant disclaimers from both 
young ladies. “Why, they are not in 
the least alike,” ended Miss Leacock, 
severely, 

“Not a particle,” added the other 
girl, quickly. 

“Van Horne, I know you to be ut- 
terly without principle,” said Gregory, 
firmly; “but I ask you if you dare say 
that in your opinion these hats are not 
identical?” 

“My dear fellow," answered Van 
Horne, .virtuously, “don’t dare me in 
that way. You cannot frighten me into 
not telling the truth. I should like to 
help you out of this. Your little habit 
of accosting strange young ladies on 
the street has really got you into a 
most painful dilemma, and it grieves 
me to be compelled by veracity to state 
that, in my humble opinion, the hats, 
although equally beautiful, are quite 
obviously the work of different milli- 
ners.” 

Both girls looked pleased apprecia- 
tion, and Gregory, with a stage-villain 
glance at the speaker, which that young 
man received with a wicked chuckle, 
remarked, with grim sarcasm, that it 
was evidently a case of save me from 
my friends, and then proceeded to a 
literal explanation for Miss Leacock's 
benefit. 

“ And you can assure Miss Stanhope,” 
he concluded, with an unfriendly look 
in that young lady’s direction, “ of the 
truth of what I say in regard to our 
conversation on the night of the Ches- 
wicks’ dinner. For the rest I can only 
throw myself on her mercy. If she is 
good enough to forgive my blundering 
shortsightedness, it is all right. If 
not—” Gregory's tone plainly intima- 
ted what he would never have allowed it 
to intimate in less angry moments, that 
he would have to bear up as well as he 
could without her forgiveness, 

“ Nonsense,” observed Miss Leacock, 
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sharply ; “what a ridiculous tea-pot 
tempest. Molly knows Arthur's idio- 
cies as well as I do, and of course 
everyone "—with a beaming smile at 
Gregory—“ knows that you are hor- 
ribly short-sighted. Arthur, you ought 
to be expelled from the Badminton, 
Molly, I should not forgive him, if I 
were you. Come with me, Mr. Allan, 
we shall leave these two to fight it 
out.” 

With this breezy shifting of the 
scene of battle, Miss Leacock resumed 
her walk and took Gregory with her. 

“You are an awfully nice girl,” be- 
gan Gregory, fervently, if unusually. 

Constance Leacock laighed. Then 
her face took on an aggrieved expres- 
sion, “But how could you take that 
hat for mine?” 

“Well, you know,” answered Gr 
ory, carefully, “it is obviously an imita- 
tion of yours, 

He glanced sideways at her, con- 
cluded he had scored, and went on: 
“But what does make me have utter 
contempt for myself is that I should 
have taken her face for yours.” 

Miss Constance observed with fine 
carelessness that Miss Stanhope 
much prettier than herself, and Gregory 
seized the opportunity with commend- 
able warmth. 

It was so very long before Constance 
permitted him to see her again that, as 
it has been since time was, her charms 
were thereby much enhanced. Greg- 
ory made many ineffectual attempts to 
meet her, and the day came when he 
felt that if he were much longer de- 
prived of her society, there would be 
no limit to the extent and variety of 
his emotions toward her. 

It was with much delight, therefore, 
since no man wants to be altogether 
submerged while he has still a glim- 
mering of reason, that one early fall 
afternoon Gregory saw Miss Leacock 
disporting herself in a Broad flor- 
ist’s. He hastened to within hailing 
distance with a neat remark about her 
loosening the tightness of the money 
market ready to deliver at first shot. 
Before he reached the store, however, 
another youth sauntered in, young 
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1 Horne (“of course,” commented 
gory disgustedly), and began a 
ly conversation with the young 
lady inside. As Allan looked at them 
both from a safe distance, a change 
seemed to come over the girl, and she 
presently appeared to Gregory's mental 
and outward vision not at all as Con- 
stance Leacock, but as a miserable hat- 
imitator, that Stanhope girl. Giving 
pious thanks for safe deliverance from 
another attack from that outraged 
young lady, he was about to turn and 
go his way, when a beautiful scheme of 
vengeance’ dawned upon him. He 
would enter the flrist's, giving Van- 
Horne a curt nod, the girl a dead cut, 
and by ostentatiously ordering an im- 
mense quantity of flowers to be sent to 














This would knock young 
Van Horne’s impecuniosity into pres- 
ent pauperism, and incidentally shew the 
Stanhope female what sort of a young 
man she had been endeavoring to an- 
nihilate. 

His idea was promptly carried out. 
Van Horne grinned over his salute and 
the girl looked amazed. She had made 
her purchases, but she remained with 
Van Horne in fascinated gaze at the 
sulky youth, who was rapidly ruining 
both himself and the florist’s stock in a 
perilous order of cut flowers. 

“ Kindly send them to Miss Leacock, 
No—, 59th Street,” ended Allan, loudly. 
The girl gasped.’ Van Horne giggled. 
Gregory started for the door, but a 
sufficiently startling remark detained 
him. 

“Since the flowers are for me, Mr. 
Allan,” the girl said, quietly, “I might 
as well take them up in the car with 
me.” 

‘The interval was brief but pregnant. 
“Van Horne,” remarked Allan, “I am 
a mild man, but if you laugh like that 
there will be murder,” and then humbly, 
to Constance Leacock, “I shall never 
get right unle: you keep me with 
you always, will you?” 

‘That is why young Van Horne is just 
now a much-sought-after dinner man. 
Madge Robertson, 

















“You'll wait for me, sweetheart, won't you 7" 


A NEW WOMAN AND 


§ HEN you refuse to consent to 


my very simple request?” she 
said. 

“How can you call it a simple re- 
quest? Could any man who considers 
himself half a man consent to let his 
wife actually earn money ? It is ridicu- 
lous, and I don’t consider that you are 
treating me with any justice or con- 
sideration in advancing such ideas. 
What would the men at the club think 
when they heard that Kennedy Max- 
well’s wife was a@tually doing work ?” 

“Then I understand that this is posi- 
tive? This, then, is your answer?” 

“Yes.” 

She waited several minutes and con- 


trolled the uncomfortable twitchings of , 


her heart. Kennedy was the dearest 


THE SAME OLD MAN. 


man in the world. She would not care, 
she thought, what her circle of feminine 
friends thought ; if her plans succeeded 
as they should, she flattered herself they 
would follow her example if placed in 
her position. 

Kennedy had no money except what 
he made, and he had to share that with 
three sisters, whom he was educating. 
They were orphans, and Kennedy had 
been obliged to give up his own ambi- 
tions at his father's death. This he did 
uncomplainingly. He gave up his 
racers, his launch, his plans for the 
future, in studying and writing abroad 
He did not give up his sweetheart—at 
least, he did not want to. “I know I 
am a brute,” he had said to her, “ but I 
can’t afford to marry you and I can still 
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less afford to give you up.” ‘Then what 
do you propose doing with me?” she 
asked. “ You'll wait for me, sweet- 
heart, won't you?” He said this so 
intensely and he looked so pleadingly 
that any other heart but hers would 
have softened into acquiescence. But 
she was of a practical turn of mind, and 
she had no idea of idly languishing 
away a long engagement while the three 
sisters were being educated, brought 
out, and finally trousseaued ‘and mar- 
ried. So she hardened her heart, and 
told him she would work with him, but 
she would not wait for him, ‘This he 
flatly refused to allow, hence the above 
conversation, 

“ Then, Kennedy "—she managed to 
control her voice into a very business- 
like tone—* I can’t promise to wait for 
you—I hate promises—and I might 
break it, then I would hate myself. So 
as I leave to-morrow morning on the 
6.40 train, I take this opportunity of 
returning this and this and this, The 
other things I want, and you don't, 
Good-by.” 

She had slipped off a diamond, a hoop 
of emeralds and diamonds, and a dia- 
mond pin from her well-fitting gown. 
She placed them in his hand and left 
the room before Kennedy quite realized 
that he had been thrown over by the 
sweetest woman the Lord ever made. 

He heard her retreating steps mount 
the stairs, and he heard her door close, 
and he knew that the doors of her heart 
were also closed. For she was no trifler, 
but a clear-headed woman who thought 
out her line of action and then stuck to 
it. 

“It is all up with me,” he sighed. 
He went to the desk and addressed an 
envelope to the owner of the three 
rings, enclosed them, and left them on 
the desk, writing a few words on his 
card, which he also enclosed. ‘Then 
home to his diminutive hall-room, one 
window for breeze in summer, and no 
hearth-stone for the winter ; his office 
work, his club, and his hard daily work. 
‘This then was to be his life in the future. 
He would never care for any other 
woman. He would never marry ; he 
would be an ill-tempered, morbid, bit- 
ter man; circumstances ‘were against 
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him ; what could he do? He filled his 
pipe—that was at least faithful to him— 
he smoked, but that gave him no com- 
fort. “Hang it!” he exclaimed, and 
threw the pipe out of the window. 
“She loves me anyway; I know she 
does, and I'll see that she keeps on lov- 
ing me too.” 

And she? 

With the self-confidence of the wom- 
an of her type, she felt the ordeal was 
a hard one; but she thought “he loves 
me, I know he does.” 

On the 6.40 train the next morning, 
when she had settled down among her 
traps and bags, her heart ached. She 
was going among strangers and far 
away, and she could have cried for very 
homesickness and heartache. It was 
all so different from the life she had 
pictured a few months ago. Then it 
was to have been a life with Kennedy 
in travelling abroad, until they took 
lodgings near one of the universities ; 
and Kennedy would study law, and she 
would have been as happy as the days 
were long, and—she shut out the future 
from her imagination. But—there was 
Kennedy looking cheerful and bright, 
even at this gloomy hour ; something 
new for him to riseso early, she thought. 

“T know you think I am a myth,” he 
said, “for I am never visible at this 
time of day, nor do I make it a prac- 
tice of coming to this infernally hot 
depot except when you are the induce- 
ment.” 

“T am sure I appreciate your un- 
usual effort,” she said, wonderingly, 
for she was not prepared for this natu- 
ral, self-possessed manner of Kennedy's. 
She was feeling in such a high tragedy 
mood, and he was just as usual, only a 
little paler. He sat by her, arranged 
her satchels more comfortably for her, 
began cutting the leaves of a pile of 
magazines he had brought, took out a 
dainty-looking box from his pocket and 
placed it in her lag, “Here is some 
candy for you, and some books, and 
some carnations for your belt.” 

He looked into her eyes and saw 
there what he wanted. Oh, that con- 
versation of the eyes! No words can 
ever do justice to it. No lip-words are 
necessary when the eyes are talking. 


A NEW WOMAN AND 


“Will you give me your address, and 
will you write to me and tell me of 
yourself and of all that interests you?” 
Aman can’t stop loving a woman all 
at once, neither can he lose interest in 
what has hitherto been his one heart 
interest. This last he spoke, not with 
his lips but with his eyes. And she 
promised to write to him. 

But her letters were a continuance 
of their comrade-like good-by, She 
wrote him of her new life, of her fellow- 
lodgers ; of one interesting medical 
student, of their long conversations, 
and of their roof-garden suppers ; not 
much of her work, only an occ 
allusion to it, that she liked it even 
better than she thought, and that she 
was not as stupid as she had supposed. 
And once she spoke of a prominent 
young architect, Stanford Meade, who 
helped her and encouraged her in her 
work, 

His letters to her were in the same 
style, only he could not help mention- 
ing that he missed her, that he hoped 
she would soon come back, and once 
he even ended with a “God bless you, 
my darling.” 

And so the months passed. Then 
she came home at last. ‘he local pa- 
pers had copied from another paper a 
short but striking account of a recent 
graduate from the Architectural Insti- 
tute. 

The article was headed ‘ Another 
Woman’s Success.” It was she. And 
so she had succeeded, and she was to 
arrive that very day. He would go 
and congratulate her on her latest 
achievement and give her a welcome 
home. 

He went. 

The successful graduate came down 
in a rustling silk gown with a bunch 
of carnations at her belt. She was a 
thoroughly up-to-date young woman, 
and yet she had not lost any of her 
charms. She looked fresh and happy, 
her color was of the kind that comes 
and goes under your eyes. She had a 
deeper expression, if possible. She had 
so much to say, she was up on all sub- 
jects, she talked as one who knows 
whereof she speaks. The conversation 
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was impersonal, and yet Kennedy was 
so interested that he forgot to tell her 
so until he heard the twelve chimes of 
the city clock. Horrible! she must be 
tired to death ; she would not be kept 
up any longer, but he did so long to 
tell her that he loved her more than 
ever if possible. But she led him from 
the subject every time, until he left, 
not hopeless, however. “Next time 
I'll have my way,” he thought. Several 
visits were paid her, several dri 
taken, and yet she skilfully foiled him 
in his efforts. “What does it mean,” 
he thought. “A whole week has gone, 
and she has not yet shown signs of re- 
lenting.” 

Finally he had his chance. He went 
to see her, and she sent word from her 
sitting-room that she was resting after 
a long walk, and begged to be excused. 
He heard her voice ; he dared take a 
few steps in the hall; he saw her among 
a dozen, more or less, cushions on her 
divan, with a bewitching faille silk of 
china blue, fastened at her throat with 
a soft knot of creamy chiffon, He 
dared go in the room and draw up a 
chair near her. He took her hand and 
looked into her eyes. The language 
was not as speaking as the last time he 
had tried to read her heart through 
those expressive eyes. She tried to 
withdraw her hand, but he held it tight, 
and even took the other one. “My 
darling,” he began, “I can’t wait any 
longer to tell you that 1 am unhappy 
without you, that I have lived and 
hoped that you would once more be 
my sweetheart, and let me love you, 
my life, my darling.” He bent over 
her, but she turned away her head. 
He had her hands and held them 
tightly, but did not notice a superb 
ruby with diamonds on her left hand. 
“Tell me, darling, will you promise to 
be my wife?” Then she looked at 
him, and her expression was more of 
pity than of love. Her voice was clear 
but low, and the words came slowly 
but oh, so surely ! 

“It is impossible,” she said. “I am 
going to marry Stanford Meade, my 
architect-partner.” 





Josephine Hill. 
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In the grand harmony of his attri- 
butes asa Leader of Men, a Patriot, a 
Soldier, and a Statesman, whereby he 
achieved the liberty of his people, and 
became the founder of a greut Nation 
of freemen, Washington stands the 
foremost figure in human history, 

The following extract from an ad- 
dress delivered by Henry Brougham, 
Lord Chancellor of England, at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1860, em- 
bodies the loftiest panegyric ever pro- 
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nounced upon Washington. Its terms 
of deserved eulogy might well be 


deemed gross flattery if applied to any 
other historic character. 





t will be the duty of the historian and the 
sage in all ages to let no occasion pass of com- 
memorating this illustrious man ; and until time 
shall be no more will a test of the progress which 
our race has made in wisdom and virtue be de- 
rived from the veneration paid to the immortal 


name of Washington.” 
T. J. Mackey. 
Tate Captain of Engineers, C. S. A. 
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SEVEN o'clock 
was striking 
as Baron 


ached 





Tresorier re 
beautiful 
dence in the rue de 
Presbourg. He usually 
arrived from his office at this time, and as a 
tule he went immediately to his wife's room 
to chat a few minutes before dressing for 
dinner. This evening, however, he went 
straight to his library and rang for his valet. 

“ Has the baroness company ?” he asked, 
with an ill-humor in his tone that made the 
servant look at his master with surprise. 

“think so, M. le Baron,” replied the man, 
respectfully. 
down-stairs in the courtyard. I'll go and see 

“No,” interrupted Tresorier, impatiently, 
“go and ask the baroness to come here as 
soon as she can.” 

The servant withdrew and the baron threw 
his hat and gloves on the table, took off his 
coat, and with an angry expression on his face 
took a seat near the fire and waited. 

It was Saturday. the fortnightly settlement 
day at the Bourse, and the broker usually 
made a point of appearing unruffled and un- 
concerned on settlement days. He always 
took his wife to the opera in the evening and 
appeared as light-hearted and good-humored 


his resi-~ 








ETC, 


asif he had not a single care in the world ; so 
much so, in fac friends 

often exclaimed ‘r think 

you were in busine: You seem 

to live only for pleasure.” which remark 
pleased the baron greatly. At the present 
moment he appeared neither light-hearted 
nor good-humored. He walked nervously up 
and down the room in a state of the greatest 
excitement. Every now and then he ground 
out between his clinched teeth : 

“ What a little wretch!" 

On the entry of his wife he stopped short. 

“What's the matter, dear?” inquired the 
baroness, anxiou 

“Oh, a pretty how-do-you-do 
broker. 
himself.” 

According to how pleased Tresorier senior 
was with his progeny the young man was or 
was not his father’s son. 

™ You frightened me, sending for me so cer- 
emoniously,” said the baroness. “I was afraid 
something had gone wrong at the Bourse, 













cried the 
“Your son has made a nice ass of 














“Oh, no!” rejoined Tresorier, with an im- 
portant air. “The settlement went off all 
right. It’s your son——— 








* Well, what's the poor hoy done ? Debt: 

“ Debts!" cried the broker, angrily.“ No, 
I wouldn't care if it were only debts!” 

“ He hasn't fought a duel, has he?” asked 
the mother alarmed. 

“It would be pretty bad for his adversary 
if he had!” returned the father with paternal 
pride. 

“Has he run off with some woman?" 

“T wish to heaven he had!” exclaimed 
the baron. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the baroness, shocked. 

Tresorier strode up to his wife and said 
solemnly : 
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“The idiot wants to get married.” 

The mother smiled. She gave vent toa 
sigh, and calmly taking a seat, asked : 

* How do you know ? 

“Oh, | knew there was something going 
on. He hasn't been the same since he came 
back from the Russian fétes at Toulon. He 
has entirely stopped going to the theatres and 
social affairs and does nothing but mope and 
sigh. At the office he is preoccupied and al- 
ways thinking of something else than his 
work. This morning before the Bourse op- 
ened my colleague Heurtebise remarked, 
with a sneer, ‘1 saw Henri at the Ministerial 
Ball last night, Tresorier.’ Naturally, | was 
thunderstruck.’ A boy of mine ata minis 
rial ball—a young aristocrat, who wouldn't 
even attend the charity bazaar at the Ely- 
It was incredible! Of course, I pre- 
tanded to Heurtebise that I knew all about 
it. I told him he was there on business. ‘Is 
that so?’ he replied. ‘It’s strange that he 
should have danced all the evening with 
Courcier’s daughter.’ ‘The socialist’ depu- 
ty?’ I asked. * Yes; the deputy that beat you 
at the last election. Perhaps your son wants 
to avenge you. ‘The socialist’s daughter is 
very pretty.’ You can just imagine how I felt. 
It made me unfit for businessall day. I bought 
and sold stocks without knowing very well 
what I was doing, and when the Bourse closed 
T hastened to the office to find Henri. I 
found him calmly smoking a cigarette in my 
office. 1 shut the door and told him what 1 
had heard. He immediately grew pale.” 

“ Poor boy !” murmured the mother, gently. 

“Just wait a little before you pity him. 
He said that one of his friends had given him 
an invitation, and that he had gone out of 
pure curiosity. So then I crushed him. I 
said, ‘And was it out of curiosity that you 
danced all the evening with Mile. Courcier, 
the daughter of my political enemy?’ Then 
he got angry. His face grew scarlet, and he 
insisted on knowing who had told me. I re- 
fused, and then he confessed.” 

“ What?” anxiously asked the mother. 

“ That he loved the girl.” 

“ Well, there’s no great harm in that. 
may be very nice.” 

“No great harm," rejoined the baron, 
furiously,“ to want to marry the daughter of 
a socialist, a communard, a bandit, who has 
calumniated and insulted me, and dragged 
my name in the mire!” 

* Those are only clectioncering tactics, It 
was_not seriou: 

“Not serious!" cried the baron, greatly 
excited. “A wretch who spread the report 
that I grind down my tenants, rob the poor, 
and starve the orphan. And you expect me 
to allow my son to marry that scoundrel’s 
chit of a girl!” 











She 
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“Perhaps she is very nice,” 
the baroness. 


expostulated 


"You see! 





baron. 

“Of course, it’s very 
father is dreadful, but. 

“1 know what you're going to say—that 
the boy's not going to marry the father. But 
he'll be a member of the family; it's impos- 
sible for it to be otherwise ; and then, by de- 
grees, we shall end by having the rabid so- 
Cialist sitting with us at our dinner-table. 

“Where did Henri meet the girl?” in- 
quired the baroness. 

“At Toulon, during the recent naval 
parade.” 

“And he says he loves h 

“He wants to marry her. 

“ Well, come, dear,” coaxed the baroness, 
taking her husband's arm, “ Let us go down 
todinner. I'll see Henri to-night and talk 
to him.” 

The baron touched his wife's upturned 
brow with his lips, and allowed her to lead 
him from the room. 














I. 

HENRI TRESORIER wasa handsome, ath- 
letic young fellow of twenty-six. His’ eyes 
sree bhtg, his complexion dark, his height me- 
dium. His upper lip was ornamented with 
a mustache, of which he was particularly 
proud, and he was always faultlessly dressed. 
He was an ideal son in every respect, and 
er given his parents the slightest un- 

He lived very quietly and eco- 
. although his means and the ex- 
amples of the other young men of his age 
might have prompted him to lead a different 
life. The young man had voluntarily entered 
his father’s office and worked as hard as any 
other employee, although having little taste 
for business routine. He was, in fact, so 
conscientious in his work, and so unusually 
steady in his life, that his father used to say 
that it was not natural. “One of these 
days," the baron would often remark to his 
mother, * the young colt will take the bit be- 
tween his teeth, and make amends for his 
unnatural propriety by committing some 
enormous foll 

After the baron had left the office at the 
close of the stormy scene referred to in the 
preceding chapter, the young man sat for a 
long time smoking silently and thinking. All 
traces of anger had disappeared from his 
handsome young face. He was thinking of 
the girl his father had spoken about, and 
through the clouds of smoke that floated lazily 
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to the ceiling he conjured up the scene where 
he had first met her. 

It was at Toulon a few weeks before. He 
had gone down to the famous seaport, like 
thousands of other Parisians, to witness the 

t naval parade in honor of the Franco- 
ussian alliance. He had an invitation to 
visit one of the big ironclads—the Latouche- 
Tréville—and when he boarded the steam 
tender, and the officer in charge told him po- 
litely that they would have to wait a few 
minutes for the Deputy Courcier and his 
daughter, who were -also invited, he remem- 
bered how annoyed he was at the delay, only 
to accommodate a commonplace deputy and 
his daughter! Then, when at last they ar- 
rived, how he barely noticed a full-bearded, 
grave man, severe and official-looking, in a 





black frock coat, and 


a tall blonde ‘girl, 

dressed entirely” in 

white. Yes, he had 
remembered one 

thing. When this : 
young girl stepped > 


into the tender, he 

noticed that she had the daintiest of feet, 
encased in black silk open-work stockings 
and the smallest of patent leather slippers. 
But that was all. His attention had been 
completely absorbed by the novel scene 
around him, the graceful movements of the 
majestic war-vessels, the flotilla of small ex- 
cursion craft, the booming of the cannon, 
and the accents of the MJarse¢llaise wafted 
on the sweet-scented sea-air. The depu- 
ty's daughter, also, was too busily engaged 
watching this constantly changing panora- 
ma to notice her fellow-passenger in the 
tender. Yet, when the little boat arrived 
at the ironclad she had been obliged to 
take his outstretched hand in order to avoid 
an accident. How sweetly she had thanked 
him! Yes, that was the beginning—those two 
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words, “thank you.” Then, after they had 
been on board a little while, the deputy was 
driven below by the motion of the vessel, and 
he (Henri) could not do otherwise than offer 
his arm. Then, for the first time, she had 
looked at him, and a bond of sympathy 
seemed to be sealed between them. Two 
long hours were they thus together, he ex- 
plaining the nationalities of the different ves- 
sels, the nature of the manqeuvres, she lis- 
tening attentively, and chattering as if she 
had known him all her life. Then, when 
finally the big war-ship tured her head once 
more toward the port, the good-fellowship 
on her side seemed a little chilled by the 
recollection that they had not even been in- 
troduced. However, she smiled at her com- 
panion, and said: * What a nice day it has 
been! 

He had replied earnestly; “And one that 
Ishall never forget.” 

Then, after the deputy had reappeared and 
they were about to land, he had asked : * Do 
you expect to be at the Ministerial Ball to- 
night ?” 

“We are invited,” she replied, “but we 
may go straight back to Paris.” 

That was all. He had taken off his hat 
ceremoniously, and she and her father bowed. 
‘Then, that evening, he had met her again—a 
vision of grace and feminine loveliness in a 
gray, low-cut, tulle dress—at the Ministerial 
Ball, where he had been seen by the baron’s 
friend. ‘ 

And now as he sat smoking and thinking 
of it all he felt how dear and necessary this 
girl had become to him. He did not even 
know where she lived, nor her first name, but 
he loved her. He felt now the all-conquering 
emotions of love as he had never experienced 
them before. Perhaps, if he had been left 
alone, if his father had said nothing, he might 
have forgotten her. But the hot words with 
the baron had fanned the flame instead of 
extinguishing it. 

The day previous to the explanation with 
his father, he had opened by accident the élite 
directory, and almost the first name he had 
come across was Courcier (Jules), deputy of 
the Seine-et-Marne, Rue Spontini, 48. “He 
took up the volume again now, noted the ad- 
dre and about four o’clock left the office. 
Hailing a cab he told the coachman to drive 
to the corner of the Rue Spontini and the 
Avenue Victor Hugo. Arrived there, he 
walked slowly up the street looking for No. 
48. He svon came to it, a roomy old fash- 
ioned apartment house, ‘with a vast court- 
yard laid out like a garden. Henri examined 
every window, wondering which apartment 
was hers. “Perhaps she lives on the other 
side of the court-yard.” How could he find 
out? Should he take a seat in the café on 





























the other side of the 
street and watch for 
her to come in or go 
out? Or should he 
question the janitor ? 
While cogitating he 
perceiveda small sign, 
“ Apartment to let,” 
displayed outside the 
door, and he sudden- 
ly conceived the idea 
of visiting the apart- 
ment. He went to 
the janitor's office and 
found a woman sew- 
ing. He told her he 
was looking for a 
small flat. She im- 
mediately arose, put 
aside her work, and 
taking several keys from the mantel, said : 

“There are three apartments to let—two 
on the court-yard at two thousand francs, 
and one on the street at fifteen hundred. 
Would Monsieur like to see them?” 

“Yes, I would,” replied the young man. 

They went up the staircase, the janitor 
leading. The apartment giving on the street 
was quickly inspected. ‘Perhaps the land- 
lord would let it go for less than fifteen hun- 
dred,” said the janitor, 

“It’s too big for me,” replied Henri. 

“Ah! Monsieur lives alone? 1 ought to 
tell Monsieur that this is a family house and 
the landlord only wants very quiet people.” 

“Let me see the apartment on the court, 
said Henri, taking no heed of her remark. 

The apartments looked upon a beautiful 
garden. There was a small flat on the 
second floor which appeared to please the 
visitor immen: He examined the ceilings, 
the mantel-pieces, the wall papers, with the 
object of gaining time and learning something 
about the other tenants. 

“I want the apartment to work in,” he 
said. ‘Is ita quiet house? No noisy chil- 
dren, no singing or piano teacher? Who 
lives up-stairs ? 

“A bachelor, a clerk in the Government of- 
fices. He goes away at nine in the morning 
and comes back at six at night. He lives 
here with his sister.” 

“ And underneath?” 
floor with his foot. 

“A deputy lives there.” 

Henri blushed and echoed the woman's 
words so as to keep his countenance. 

“A deputy, eh? There must be a great 
deal of coming and going. What kind of a 
deputy? One has to be careful with some 
of these anarchists.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the janitor, smiling, “ he 


is a radical, but one of the best men in 














he asked, striking the 
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Besides, he receives all his visi- 
tors at the Chamber—on account of his 
daughter who lives here with him. They 
live in the two apartments beneath this, with 
the privilege of the garden, See! There is 
Mademviselle watering her flowers. 

Instead of running to the window to look, 
Henri drew away from it as if indifferent. 
From where he stood he could catch a 
glimpse among the flowers on the green lawn 
below of the graceful figure of the young girl, 
gliding here and there, a watering-can in her 
hand. Her head was bare and her golden 
hair was hanging loosely over her shoulders. 
Making an effort, Henri turned away and in 
a voice slightly changed by his emotion said 
to the janitor, * Very well, I'll take the apart- 
ment.’ 

“It is usual to pay six months in advance,” 
said the woman. 

Henri could not help smiling. He who 
had an income of two thousand francs a 
month to be suspected of not being able to 
pay his rent regularly! Putting ten francs 
into the woman's hand, he said, “I'll come 
back to-morrow. Don't show the apart- 
ment to anybody until then.” 

“Very well, sir,” and the janitor bowed 
Henri out. 

The young man hit upon a plan. He said 
to himself," Why should I not rent that apart- 
ment? It will give me an opportunity of 
seeing her and being near her. Yet 
can I do that without letting people know 
who I am? Take a false name? That is 
ridiculous and dangerous as well. Yet what 
other way is there?” All these thoughts 
passed through his mind as he went back 
home in the cab, and all sorts of objections 
presented themselves.“ What will the peo- 
ple think Iam doing there? The people in 
the house seeing nobody come to see me, the 
janitor receiving no letters for me, knowing 
that I don't sleep there, will take me for an 
anarchist manufacturing bombs, or for a 
counterfeiter or a foreign spy. No; I'll let 
the janitor take care of my rooms ; she'll see 
that it’s all right. Then, of course, she will 
suspect that there is some woman in it. That 
may compromise my pretty blonde. Besides, 
what will my sweetheart herself think if she 
finds me out? She will be offended and 
frightened, and that will be good-by to my 
hopes. No; the idea is absurd, I won't think 
any more about it. The best thing I can do 
is to forget all about the girl, too.” 

He congratulated himself on his wisdom 
in coming to this determination. He felt 
calmer and happier, and at the dinner-table 
that evening his parents remarked that he 
was in unusually good spirits. But the next 
day at four o’clock he went to the Rue Spon- 
tini and rented for a thousand francs a year 


the world. 





